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FOREWORD 

When  the  golden  age  of  time 

Has  turned  backward  in  its  flight, 
And  a  song  from  mem'ry's  pages 

Breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
It  zvill  play  upon  our  heartstrings 

And  waft  us  hack  an  aeon  or  two. 
'Twill  be  the  echo  of  the  praises 

That  ive  sing,  T,  C,  to  you. 
Silver  zvords  of  truth  and  beauty, 

Written  with  a  golden  pen, 
Could  not  reveal  our  love  for  you 

To  the  future  tribes  of  men. 
May  there  be  a  true  Reflection 

Mirrored  here  on  every  page; 
A  story  that  will  live  forever 

Despite  the  perils  of  the  Age. 


Charles  M.  Snelling,  A.M.,  Sc.D  Chancellor  University  System  of  Georgia 

Guy  H.  Wells,  A.B.,  A.M  President  of  the  College 

Z.  S.  Henderson,  U.S.,  A.M  Dean  of  the  College 

Viola  Perry,  B.S.,  A.M  Registrar  of  the  College 

David  Nye  Barron,  B.S.,  M.A  Economies  ami  Sociology 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Barnes  Public  School  Music 

Mildred  Campbell,  B.S  Demonstration  Teacher 

Ruth  Bolton,  B.S.,  M.A  Home  Economics 

J.  E.  Carruth,  A.B.,  A.M  Director  Training  School 

Carrie  L.  Clay,  B.S.,  A.M  English 
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W.  S.  Hanner,  B.S.,  M.A  Science 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Johnston,  A.B  Expression 

Caro  Lane,  A.B.,  A.M  Physical  Education 

Zulieme  Lane,  B.S  Assistant  Librarian 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Mann,  A.B  History 

Mae  Michael  Secretary  to  the  President 

Hester  Newton,  A.B.,  A.M  History 

Fielding  Russell,  A.B.,  A.M  English 

Eleanor  Ray,  A.B  Librarian 

B.  L.  Smith,  A.B  Physical  Education 

A.  A.  Singley,  A.B.,  M.A  Education 

Marion  Shuptrine,  B.A.,  B.S  Industrial  Arts 

Hoy  Taylor,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D  History 

Malvina  Trlssell,  A.B.,  M.S  Biologv 

Mamie  Veasey,  A.B  Dean  of  Women 

Marie  Wood,  A.B.,  A.M  Critic  Teacher 

T.  A.  Witch  er,  A.B.,  M.A  Languages 

Robert  L.  Winburn  Bookkeeper 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Fullilove  Director  of  Dining  Hall 


Mr.  Wells 


THE  YEAR  1932-1933  ON  THE  CAMPUS 


AS  THE  1932-33  session  of  the  South  Georgia  Teachers  College  comes  to  a  close 
l  a  number  of  changes  are  noted  on  the  campus. 
During  the  school  year  there  have  been  many  physical  changes.  The  highway 
from  Statesboro  to  the  college  and  through  the  grounds  lias  Keen  paved.  A  side- 
walk lias  been  paved  part  of  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  college,  and  shrubbery 
has  been  planted  along  the  way- 
Four  new  tennis  courts  have  been  completed  during  the  year  with  plans  for 
four  more  underway.  Much  new  shrubbery  has  been  added  on  the  campus  and 
the  new  open  air  theatre  stage  has  been  completed  on  the  lakeside.  "Lake  Wells" 
which  was  completed  last  spring,  now  has  a  much  larger  lake  as  a  companion. 

There  have  keen  improvements  in  the  dormitories,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in 
the  administration  building.  The  library  has  keen  enlarged  to  take  care  of  the 
main  new  hooks  added  during  the  year  including  the  three  thousand  volumes  do- 
nated by  Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight.  There  have  also  keen  new  equipment  added 
in  the  (lining  hall  and  kitchen  and  much  new  furniture  has  keen  put  in  the  place 
of  the  older  furniture  in  the  administration  building  and  the  dormitories. 

As  this  hook  goes  to  press  a  new  building  is  under  construction  on  the  campus. 
This  new  building,  to  he  a  training  school,  is  located  just  behind  East  Dormitory, 
between  the  dormitory  and  the  president's  home.  The  building  is  of  brick,  has  six 
large  rooms  and  four  half  size  rooms.  There  are  also  four  office  and  conference 
rooms.  The  style  of  the  building  is  similar  to  that  of  other  buildings  on  the  cam- 
pus, this  style  architecture  being  known  as  Georgian  style. 

(  >n  the  second  floor  of  the  building  there  will  be  two  large  rooms  for  the  per- 
manent homes  of  the  two  societies,  the  <  >glethorpe,  and  the  Stephens. 

When  the  building  is  completed  it  will  he  the  first  unit  of  a  larger  building 
which  is  to  be  constructed  later  in  the  form  of  the  letter  1  I. 
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EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  AND  SOCIAL  CLUBS 


HE  social  clubs  on  the  campus  of  the  South  Georgia  Teachers  College  are:  D. 


1  L.  D.,  Dux  Domina,  Iota  Pi  Nu,  Bachelors,  1).  S.  Epicurean,  and  I).  I).  The 
purpose  of  these  clubs  is  to  promote  the  social  life  of  the  young  ladies  and  young 
men. 

There  are  several  clubs  that  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  various 
classes.  These  clubs  lend  much  to  the  courses.  They  are:  Social  Science,  Popu- 
lar Science,  Home  Economics,  and  Mathematics  Club. 

The  Music  and  Expression  Departments  sponsor  several  clubs:  The  Dramatic 
Club,  which  produces  plays  and  furnishes  programs  from  the  expression  deparl 
ment.     The  Glee  Club,  the  Band,  and  the  Orchestra  give  delight  to  programs  for 
chapel  and  special  occasions. 

The  religious  life  of  the  students  is  taken  care  of  through  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young 
\Y(  linen's  ,\ss(  iciation. 

There  are  two  literary  societies,  the  Stephens  and  the  Oglethorpe.  These 
societies  meet  twice  a  month  and  present  programs  of  great  literary  value.  They 
sponsor  quarterly  debates  and  contests  in  reading,  declamation,  and  music. 

The  two  publications  on  the  campus  published  by  the  students  are  the  twice-a- 
month  paper  published  by  a  staff  from  the  student  body  and  the  yearbook  pub- 
lished by  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes. 
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ATHLETICS 

ATHLETICS  at  the  South  Georgia  Teachers  College  have  had  much  to  do  with 
growth  of  the  school.  In  keeping  with  the  change  of  the  school  from  a  two- 
year  Normal  School  into  a  four-year  Teachers  College  the  athletic  teams  have 
scheduled  stronger,  older,  and  larger  colleges  of  the  South. 

During  1932-1933  the  college  has  been  successful  in  the  athletic  world.  From 
January  1,  1932  through  March  of  1933  the  college  won  four  consecutive  cham- 
pionships in  the  major  sports.  The  basket-ball  team  of  1932  won  the  Georgia 
State  Conference  Tournament  which  was  held  in  the  college  gymnasium  here. 
That  same  spring  the  KJ32  baseball  team  playing  in  the  Georgia  State  Conference 
League  finished  on  top.  In  the  fall  of  1932  the  "Blue  Tide"  swept  over  all  oppo- 
sition and  won  the  Georgia  State  Conference  football  championship.  This  vear, 
1933,  for  the  second  consecutive  year  the  basket-ball  team  won  another  champion- 
ship, and  as  this  book  goes  to  press  the  1933  baseball  team  seems  headed  towards 
another  second  consecutive  year  championship. 

Under  the  tutorage  of  Coach  B.  L.  (Crook)  Smith  athletics  have  been  placed 
on  a  high  plane,  and  winning  teams  have  been  put  on  the  field  for  the  past  three 
years. 

In  the  realm  of  girls'  athletics,  there  is  only  one  sport  in  which  there  is  inter- 
collegiate competition.  The  1932  girls'  basket-ball  team  won  all  their  games,  and 
the  1933  team  finished  above  the  fifty  per  cent.  line. 

Xot  only  are  there  inter-collegiate  sports  but  the  intra-mural  athletics  include 
boxing,  tennis,  basket-ball,  baseball,  soccer,  volley-ball,  and  other  forms  of  whole- 
some recreation  in  which  practically  every  student  in  the  college  has  some  part. 


Boys'  Basket-Ball  Team 

Left  to  right,  lop  row-'    Chai  n   [!.  ]..  Smith.  Thompson,  CiAKiUTT. 

Second  row:  Camerson,  J.  W.  Powell,  A.  Powell,  Yeomans,  Jim  Wrinkle,  W.  Smith. 
Bottom  nw:    Spears,  Amerson,  Pakford,  Hagins,  Williams.  Joi  Wrinkle,  J.  Smith. 


Girls'  Basket-Bail  Team 


/-(■//  In  right,  top  row-'    II endekson,  coach .  M.  Krxest,  A.  McG atley,  M.  Underwood,  M. 

X.  Cone,  A.  Clietox,  Simms.  New,  manager. 

Bottom  row'-    Wall,  Rewis,  Barnhill,  L.  Rosier,  [!.  Salter,  V.  Cone,  R.  Lindsey,  E. 

Jackson. 


THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  A.  &  M.  SCHOOL 
Its  Beginning 

Till*.  Iiill  to  incorporate  and  organize  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  High 
School  in  each  congressional  district  in  Georgia  was  passed  in  moo  under  the 
recommendation  of  (  lOvernor  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  who  looked  to  these  schools  to 
be  his  monument. 

The  trustees  of  the  first  district,  one  from  each  county,  met  in  due  time  and 
elected  an  old  Bulloch  county  boy,  J.  W  alter  Hendricks,  then  head  of  the  schools 
at  Douglas,  Georgia,  as  principal.  They  decided  in  order  to  give  time  and  labor 
for  thorough  preparation  that  the  School  should  not  open  for  pupils  until  the  fall 
term  in  MjoX.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,  a  professor  of  agricul- 
ture was  elected,  and  these  two  began  to  lay  out  plans  for  the  general  organization 
of  the  school. 

The  buildings,  three  large  and  commodious  ones,  had  been  erected  under  the 
general  plan  for  all  of  these  schools,  the  money  having  been  furnished  by  general 
subscription  from  citizens  of  Statesboro  and  Bulloch  county,  some  sixty  thousand 
dollars  or  more.  W  hile  the  work  of  the  first  year,  preliminary  in  character,  was 
going  on,  a  clamor  went  up  from  the  people  to  know  why  sixty  thousand  dollars 
should  be  tied  up  in  magnificent  buildings  and  then  stand  there  idle.  The  trustees 
were  moved  by  this  clamor  and  ordered  the  principal  to  secure  faculty  help  and 
open  the  school  for  pupils  in  February,  [908.  I 'lease  try  to  imagine  just  what  this 
meant.  With  all  other  schools  in  full  operation  for  more  than  half  the  term,  with 
no  sources  from  which  to  draw  students,  this  school  opened  its  doors  for  the  en- 
rollment of  pupils. 

An  idea  had  gotten  abroad  that  this  school  would  be  able  to  handle  and  disci- 
pline the  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  incorrigible  in  the  public  schools,  because  of 
the  mere  fact  that  it  had  industrial  features,  farm  work,  shop  work,  and  such  like, 
for  the  boys  and  work  for  the  girls  in  the  kitchen  and  dormitories.  Under  this  idea 
the  school  received  some  pupils  that  were  not  angelic  at  all.  But  be  it  known  also 
that  some  came  to  the  school  that  were  as  fine  as  ( iod  ever  blessed  with  mortal  life. 
With  these  very  discordant  and  sometimes  belligerent  elements  the  faculty  set  to 
work  to  follow  the  fundamental  law  creating  these  schools  and  give  to  the  students 
such  training  as  would  fit  them  for  a  very  practical  and  successful  life  on  the  farm. 

The  question  of  discipline  was  a  very  serious  and  difficult  one.  Just  for  in- 
stance :  ( >ne  boy  wanted  to  go  home  for  the  week-end.  I  le  was  told  that  he  could 
go  only  when  his  father  had  written  a  request  to  the  principal,  which  was  the  rule. 
He  left  the  office  very  sullenly.  He  came  back  the  next  day  and  repeated  his  re- 
quest with  the  same  result,  his  father  not  having  made  any  request.  Then  he  lost 
his  temper  and  paid  his  respects  to  his  father  in  a  burst  of  indignation.  "He  prom- 
ised me  he  would  write  and  now  he  has  not  done  it.  That's  all  right.  He  wants 
to  run  for  congress  and  1  know  enough  on  him  to  ruin  him  and  I'll  tell  it  too.'' 
With  this  he  strode  out  of  the  office,  and  when  the  time  came,  he  slipped  off  and 
went  home.  When  he  returned,  he  took  his  demerits  and  atterward  dug  stumps 
to  remove  them. 

Another  hoy,  brother  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  went  to  town  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  as  was  the  privilege  of  all,  and  had  his  head  shaved  as  if  he  were  very 
bald.  He  was  compelled  to  keep  bis  cap  on  at  all  times  when  in  public,  in  classes, 
and  at  meals  until  his  hair  grew  out.  We  suppose  that  he  might  have  prayed  for 
his  hair  to  grow  in  a  hurry. 

The  principal  resided  in  the  girls'  dormitory  with  his  family.  (  )ne  night  about 
eight  o'clock  a  small  boy,  now  quite  prominent  in  Statesboro  and  Bulloch  county, 


came  running  with  all  his  might  to  the  principal  to  inform  him  that  a  general  fight 
was  going  on  in  the  boys'  dormitory  where  two  professors,  both  single  men,  re- 
sided. The  principal  went  with  all  possible  haste  and  grabbed  a  three-foot  piece  of 
quarter  round  from  a  pile  of  debris  as  he  ran.  Sure  enough  the  fight  was  on.  The 
principal  yelled  in  stentorian  tones  and  brandished  his  stick.  Whereupon  every 
boy  dashed  for  his  room.  The  fight  had  been  in  progress  in  the  hall.  The  two 
professors  were  stationed  as  sentinels  while  the  principal  went  from  room  to  room 
to  investigate.  When  he  left  the  boys'  dormitory  for  his  own  quarters,  he  carried 
a  hatful  of  all  kinds  of  pistols,  most  of  which  were  finally  thrown  in  the  creek. 

A  great  effort  was  made  by  the  faculty  to  teach  the  students  good  manners, 
good  general  deportment,  and  especially  to  guard  against  the  use  of  profanity. 
The  principal  had  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  chapel  along  this  line.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  walking  in  the  corn  field  where  four  of  the  boys  were  plowing  side 
by  side  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  The  principal  listened  unobserved  and 
heard  the  following  from  one  of  the  boys,  about  grown:  "You  boys  remember 
about  the  professor  giving  us  such  a  lecture  about  cussing.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
quit.    I  don't  expect  to  cuss  another  d — n  bit." 

But  with  all  this,  there  was  a  large  element  of  serious  boys  and  girls  who  came 
to  the  school.  The  fact  that  labor  was  paid  for  would  enable  some  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses and  all  of  them  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Among  many  fine  students 
that  came  to  us  from  Screven  county,  one  came  desiring  to  work  his  way.  As  he 
left  home,  he  promised  himself  never  to  milk  another  cow,  a  labor  he  had  grown 
tired  of  at  home.  He  introduced  himself  to  the  principal  and  stated  that  he  wanted 
to  work  his  way,  as  he  had  no  money.  The  principal  said,  "We  are  very  fortunate 
just  now  to  have  a  job  that  will  pay  all  expenses."  "What  is  it?"  said  the  young 
man  with  beaming  face.  "Milking  the  cows,"  said  the  principal.  He  took  the  job 
and  did  it  well.  He  showed  the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  and  has  made  a  success  in 
his  chosen  w< >rk. 

The  school  grew  but  not  rapidlv.  The  faculty  bad  more  care  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  students,  and  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  grew  up  among  them.  Some  of 
the  girls  who  first  came  to  the  school  brought  their  dolls,  and  played  with  them,  too. 
But  they  were  as  fine  as  could  be  found  and  have  gone  out  to  bless  the  world  in 
many  lines. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  school,  all  of  the  work  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shop,  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  was  done  by  the  students  under  competent 
supervision.  The  school  had  only  a  small  annual  allowance  from  the  State,  but 
was  able  to  live  within  its  income  because  of  strict  economy,  hard  work  in  all  de- 
partments, and  supplies  coming  in  from  the  farm.  Money  crops  were  also  pro- 
duced and  sold.  Thus  the  school  had  its  beginning  in  a  time  of  great  financial  de- 
pression then  called  a  "panic."  But  when  prosperity  came,  as  it  did  come,  and 
after  the  first  principal  had  resigned,  it  was  harder  than  ever  to  carry  on  the 
school  as  formerly.  The  students  not  only  did  not  want  to  work,  but  they  saw 
no  great  necessity  for  it.  their  parents  did  not  want  them  to  work,  and  soon  the 
school  began  to  enter  upon  great  and  serious  changes. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  first  faculty  had  many  hard  problems  to  face  and 
many  serious  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  they  stood  loyally  together,  and  laid  the 
foundations  upon  which  others  have  been  able  to  build  more  nobly.  This  same 
faculty  had  many  great  joys  in  watching  students  grow  into  serious  minded  men 
and  women  who  have  been  an  ornament  to  society  and  a  credit  to  the  school. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Walter  Hendricks,  First  Principal, 

First  District  A.  &  M.  School.  Statesboro,  Georgia. 


PIONEER  YEARS 


1909  to  1914 


ODESTLY  stated  hut  my  active  connection  w  ith  the  First  District  Agricul- 


i  >  J-  tural  and  Mechanical  School  dates  hack  three  years  prior  to  my  election  as 
president  of  the  school  itself. 

Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell  had  promised  Georgia  to  establish  an  Industrial 
or  Farm  School  in  each  congressional  district.  1  had  a  newspaper  at  Vidalia, 
which  was  in  truth  an  educational  defender.  The  legislature  was  slow  to  pass  the 
hill  in  1906.  At  Governor  Terrell's  request  I  made  a  speech  before  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses.    The  bill  later  became  a  law. 

The  Governor  did  me  the  kindness  to  name  me  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  spirit  of  the  great  men  of  Statesboro  and  Bulloch  count v  led  to  a 
gift  of  buildings  and  lands.  We  opened  the  school  by  wisely  electing  that  scholar, 
patriot,  and  C  hristian  gentleman,  J.  W  alter  Hendricks,  as  the  first  principal.  1 
ever  held  Professor  Hendricks  in  highest  esteem  and  as  years  have  gone  by  I  honor 
him  more  and  more.  His  work  was  pioneer  work.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  faculty 
trained  for  that  special  work,  but  he  succeeded.  It  was  more  difficult  to  get  a 
desirable  student  body.  Designed  for  the  farmer  boys  and  girls  the  parents  too 
often  said,  "You  cannot  teach  my  boy  how  to  farm  or  my  daughter  home  econom- 
ics any  better  than  1  can."    There  was  the  problem. 

But  the  school  did.  Professor  Hendricks  called  to  his  assistance  real  men  and 
women  whose  worth  and  high  character  I  shall  cherish  to  my  last  days.  Pardon 
my  naming  a  few.  [  want  to  place  flowers  before  those  go  to  their  graves.  Three 
great  teachers,  Professor  Frank  M.  Rowan  (who  succeeded  myself).  I  never 
knew  a  truer  teacher  than  Rowan.  The  same  is  true  of  Otto  T.  Harper.  Then  a 
noble  woman  and  I  pause  to  pay  her  just  tribute  for  her  work  among  the  girls 
in  home  economics.  I  refer  to  Miss  Estelle  Bazemore,  who  is  today  a  national 
character  in  her  field.  These  three  worked  with  Professor  Hendricks  and  with 
me  during  my  stay  from  1909  to  1914. 

Growth  came  before  the  state  ever  provided  enough  cash  to  support  a  school 
of  any  size.  I  was  called  to  the  presidency  unexpectedly  following  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Hendricks.  By  1910  students  came  in  such  numbers  that  it  taxed 
our  capacity,  faculty,  and  funds.  We  had  to  enlarge  without  due  financial  pro- 
vision. Noblv  my  faculty  toiled  with  me.  The  size  and  character  of  the  student 
body  was  a  joy  to  me  in  my  increasing  labors.    I  thank  God  today  for  my  "boys 


and  girls"  now  useful  citizens  of  several  states.  Some  of  the  most  useful  men  and 
women  in  Georgia  today  are  graduates  of  our  school  during  those  years. 

T  could  ni  it  close  this  record  without  giving  due  recognition  to  the  men  who 
made  my  administration  and  the  school  possible.  No  school  ever  had  a  nobler  or 
more  unselfish  Board  of  Trustees  than  ours.  As  president  of  the  board,  Hon. 
J.  Randolph  Anderson  of  Savannah  never  failed  the  school.  Eve  was  truly  the 
school's  best  friend.  His  board  members  were,  lion.  S.  L.  Moore  of  Statesboro, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Peacock  of  Vidalia,  Hon.  J.  R.  Miller  of  Statesboro,  Hon.  Ben  Alex- 
ander of  Reidsville,  Hon.  J.  11.  Evans  of  Sylvania,  and  Hon.  A.  W.  Palmer  of 
Millen.  I  can  newer  forget  these  men.  they  made  possible  the  education  of  hun- 
dreds of  farmer  boys  and  girls  in  that  good  school. 

In  addition  to  thorough  training  and  valuable  discipline  our  school  by  real  ex- 
periment work  in  scientific  farming  did  splendid  work.  <  )ur  boys  on  the  farms 
actually  learned  -oils  and  plant  life  and  plant  food.  They  actually  bred  corn, 
cotton,  and  other  crops  and  saw  proof  of  its  value.  It  revolutionized  farming  in 
Georgia-  I  mean  those  district  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Schools  and  the 
State  College  at  Athens.  They  produced  results  needed  at  that  period  of  Georgia 
history. 

I  could  write  pages,  but  space  prohibits.  May  heaven  smile  upon  the  school 
in  its  new  and  large  field  of  work. 


E.  C.  J.  Dickens, 
Lake  City,  Florida. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  A.  &  M. 
SCHOOL,  STATESBORO,  GEORGIA 

The  Period   1915  to  1920 

MY  FIRST  thought  of  teaching  at  the  First  District  A.  &  M.  School  was  when 
Dr.  EC.  G.  Matheson,  President  of  Georgia  Tech,  wrote  to  me  at  Jonesboro, 
Tennessee,  w  here  1  was  superintending  a  cotton  mill,  asking  if  I  would  be  available 
for  a  position  at  Stateshoro.  Replying  affirmatively.  Professor  J.  \\  .  Hendricks 
visited  me  and  I  was  engaged  to  teach  mathematics  and  mechanics. 

On  a  cold,  blustery,  wintry  daw  January  I,  190X,  Mr.  Hendricks  met  me  at 
the  depot  in  the  "surrey."  When  we  drove  out  to  the  school  I  looked  over  the 
poor  sand  hill  with  scrub  oak  and  pine  bushes  growing  on  it  and  was  not  particu- 
larly impressed.  The  school  grounds  were  unkept,  and  the  fields  beyond  had  num- 
bers of  recently  pulled  pine  stumps  scattered  over  them. 

School  opened  February  5,  rcjoS  with  fifteen  students  in  attendance.  We  had 
with  us  at  this  opening  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  and  many  of  the  influential  people 
of  the  town  and  county.  Classes  started  the  next  day  with  Mr.  Hendricks  teach- 
ing English  and  physics;  Mr.  Harper  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  biology;  Miss 
Josephine  Schiffer,  home  economics;  and  my  subjects  were  mathematics  and 
mechanics. 

During  vacation  1  was  given  a  mule  and  buggy  and  started  out  on  a  canvassing 
trip  for  students.  My  territory  was  part  of  Bulloch,  all  of  Screven,  Effingham, 
Chatham,  and  Bryan  counties.  We  had  no  pre-arranged  plans  but  1  juct  drove 
through  the  country  asking  for  boys  and  girls  that  were  prepared  for  the  sixth 
grade  and  above.  I  spent  the  night  where  dusk  found  me.  Every  one  was  hos- 
pitable and  I  look  back  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  <>n  those  evenings  spent  in 
these  homes. 

The  fall  term  opened  in  September  with  a  creditable  enrollment.  Several  new 
teachers  had  been  added  to  our  faculty.  Literary  societies  were  organized.  The 
Training  Home  was  established  where  girls  were  taught  to  cook,  keep  house,  and 
entertain.  This  training  was  continued  until  1920.  The  method  of  punishment 
in  those  days  was  one  hour's  work  for  one  demerit  and  this  usually  meant  one 
stump  dug  by  hand  for  the  boys  for  each  hour.  The  penalty  for  smoking  was 
five  hours. 

Mr.  Hendricks  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  and  Mr.  E.  C.  J. 
Dickens,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  elected  to  take  his  place.  We 
regretted  to  see  Mr.  Hendricks  leave  as  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  teachers 
and  students.  Mr.  Dickens  immediately  started  an  advertising  campaign  in  the 
papers  of  the  district  for  students,  and  consequently  the  fall  term  of  1909  opened 
with  an  increased  attendance.  Many  students  were  given  jobs  around  the  school 
to  help  pay  their  way. 

For  six  years  I  had  charge  of  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  discipline  connected 


therewith.  We  had  an  inspector  and  a  lieutenant  in  each  wing  of  the  dormitory. 
Each  student  at  morning  inspection  was  required  to  have  his  room  in  order  and 
be  dressed.  He  was  required  to  remain  in  his  room  and  keep  quiet  during  study 
hours  at  night.  He  had  to  be  in  line  for  all  meals  when  the  bell  was  rung  at  the 
old  residence  dining  hall  at  the  back  gate.  He  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  town  at 
night  except  when  the  group  went.  Each  inspector  was  expected  to  report  any 
infringement  of  the  school  rules.  They  were  faithful,  dutiful  officers,  and  stu- 
dents knew  to  obey  them  just  as  they  would  a  teacher.  Penalties  might  go  as  high 
as  28  hours  and  any  infringement  while  under  this  "black  list"  meant  a  whipping 
or  expulsion.  The  "black  list"  lasted  four  weeks  and  a  student  was  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  campus  or  attend  socials  until  it  expired. 

Main  amusing  incidents  happened  in  connection  with  the  discipline.  One  trick 
the  boys  "pulled"  was  to  put  fly  paper  just  outside  each  door  after  "lights  out" 
at  night  and  yell  "fire  !"    One  can  imagine  what  happened. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  Mr.  Dickens'  administration 
to  build  an  additional  girls'  dormitory  and  dining  hall.  In  1910  an  extra  appro- 
priation of  $7,500.00  was  made  by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose.  1  drew  up 
the  plans  on  very  short  notice  from  the  Board  and  after  their  approval  we  started 
to  work  with  day  labor,  principally  boys,  under  my  supervision.  The  boys  did 
all  the  excavating,  made  the  window  and  door  frames  and  put  down  all  flooring 
and  ceiling.  We  hired  several  masons  and  one  carpenter,  and  I  put  in  ten  hours 
per  day  "bossing."  This  building  was  put  up  with  the  idea  of  plenty  of  room  and 
cheapness  uppermost  in  our  minds.  It  has  served  very  efficiently  and  has  been  a 
big  asset  to  the  Institution  when  cost  and  other  conditions  are  considered. 

Mr.  Dickens  resigned  in  December,  1914,  effective  January  1,  1 9 1 5.  During 
the  years,  [915-1920  inclusive,  our  school  attendance  increased  and  our  teachers 
were  paid  higher  salaries  than  formerly.  The  enrollment  in  191 5  was  about  160. 
In  1920  the  average  attendance  was  189  with  a  somewhat  larger  enrollment.  The 
largest  graduating  class  previous  to  I<>21  was  the  1918  class  with  27  members. 

The  curriculum  during  my  administration  consisted  of  the  state  adopted  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  eighth  to  eleventh  grades  inclusive  with  the  addition  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanics  for  all  the  boys,  home  economics  for  all  the  girls,  with 
Latin,  solid  geometry,  music  and  the  Teachers'  Training  Courses  as  elective  sub- 
jects. <  »ur  students  were  especially  strong  in  mathematics  and  industrial  subjects. 
Since  many  of  our  graduates  were  teaching  and  our  students  were  interested,  the 
Teacher  Training  Course  became  very  popular.  Elementary  psychology,  methods 
of  teaching  and  special  work  in  English  and  composition  were  given.  The  de- 
partment continued  to  grow,  and  in  1020  we  had  the  largest  number  of  students 
taking  this  work  that  we  had  ever  had.  Expression  was  added  to  the  curriculum 
in  191 5  as  an  elective  course. 

Extensive  farm  improvements  were  inaugurated  in  191 5.  Among  these  was 
a  new  dairy  barn  which  we  designed  and  for  which  the  boys  should  receive  credit 
for  about  one-half  of  the  building.  A  silo  was  put  up,  a  milking  machine  was  in- 
stalled, government  co-operative  tests  were  started,  and  hog  and  chicken  yards 
were  built.  Our  fine  hogs,  cattle,  and  chickens  won  many  prizes  at  the  county 
fair.    (  >ur  Home  Economics  Department  always  compared  favorably  with  the 


Farm  Department  in  these  exhibitions,  as  well  as  in  their  general  departmental 
work. 

When  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  in  April,  1917  several  of  the 
men  teachers  and  many  of  our  boys  were  anxious  to  go.  However,  all  finished  out 
the  school  year.  Mr.  C.  S.  Folk  enlisted  later  in  the  year  but  1  lost  touch  with 
him  and  do  not  know  the  nature  of  his  service.  Mr.  M.  E.  Cox  left  us,  joined  the 
Engineering  Corps,  and  was  with  one  of  the  tirst  divisions  in  France,  He  served 
with  honor  and  credit  to  himself  and  the  school  with  the  American  Engineers  in 
their  support  of  the  British  Army  in  their  desperate  drives  against  the  German 
lines.  1  believe  he  reached  the  rank  of  major  before  the  armistice.  He  is  now 
State  Contact  Engineer  for  the  Highway  Department  of  Georgia.  Forty-seven 
of  our  boys  saw  efficient  and  honorable  service.  Some  went  overseas,  and  others 
were  in  (  )fficers'  Training  Camps  when  the  war  closed.  None  were  killed  or  re- 
ceived serious  wounds. 

A  military  department  was  established  at  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Rifles 
were  furnished  by  our  government,  and  all  the  boys  were  required  to  wear  khaki 
uniforms  except  on  Sunday  and  dress  occasions.  Under  the  direction  of  two  of 
our  instructors  the  students  acquired  some  proficiency  in  drilling. 

The  First  District  A.  &  M.  School  always  stood  well  in  athletics.  In  both 
baseball  and  football  we  usually  won  over  50%  of  our  games. 

Several  times  during  these  years  we  won  first  place  in  spelling,  declamation, 
recitation,  essay  writing,  music,  home  economics,  and  stock  judging.  Twice  we 
won  the  Eiterary  Banner  at  the  Agricultural  High  School  Meets  in  Athens  and 
twice  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Essay  Writers'  Contest. 

(  >ur  students  not  only  showed  excellent  progress  in  their  mental  and  physical 
activities,  but  their  spiritual  growth  and  interests  were  equally  as  evident.  The 
contact  with  the  ministers  of  the  town  had  a  deep  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the 
students.  Their  splendid  support,  as  well  as  that  of  the  various  church  members, 
was  very  helpful. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  people  of  Statesboro,  Bulloch  county, 
and  the  First  District  for  the  loyal  support  and  co-operation  they  gave  me.  The 
following  gave  medals  for  general  excellence  or  best  student  in  some  subject  almost 
every  year:  Col.  J.  A.  Brannen,  Col.  Hinton  Booth,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grimes,  all  of 
Statesboro;  Hon.  Chas.  (  i.  Edwards  and  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  Savannah  and  Hon.  J.  W.  <  herstreet  of  Sylvania. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Bunce  of  Atlanta  gave  a  loving  cup  each  year  to  the  student  having 
the  general  excellence  record  for  that  year.  The  Sea  Island  Bank  and  its  splendid 
President.  Mr.  R.  F.  Donaldson,  were  always  co-operative.  The  local  Trustees, 
Messrs.  S.  E.  Moore  and  J.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson  of  Savannah, 
the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  C.  S.  Grice  of  Claxton,  Mr.  John  1).  (  lark  of 
Darien  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Grovenstein  of  Guyton  deserve  special  mention  for  their 
long  and  devoted  service  to  the  school.  The  above,  as  well  as  the  many  former 
students  and  friends  of  the  school,  shall  always  have  my  ever  grateful  thanks  for 
their  support  and  co-operation  during  the  twelve  years  I  spent  there. 


F.  M.  Rowan. 


THE  PERIOD  1920  -  1926 

WHILE  I  was  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  the  Honorable  J.  Ran- 
dolph Anderson,  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  First  District  A.  &  M.  School,  contracted  with  me  to  become  the  Principal 
of  the  school  early  in  IQ20.  (  hi  arrival  1  found  that  1  was  succeeding  Professor 
Frank  M.  Rowan  as  the  head  of  the  institution.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had 
worked  king  and  faithfully  to  bring  the  school  to  the  stage  in  which  I  found  it. 
These,  and  others,  were  the  real  pioneers,  and  their  mistakes  and  failures  and 
successes  were  those  usually  associated  with  new  enterprises. 

Through  inadequate  appropriations,  poor  collections,  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment, the  school  had  lost  much  of  its  prestige.  For  the  most  part  those  who  had 
made  it  their  first  love  had  deserted  it  in  despair;  those  who  had  trusted  it  finan- 
cially still  had  the  account  on  their  books.  Its  credit  was  gone,  the  buildings  and 
grounds  were  in  rather  dilapidated  condition,  and  its  clientele  had  begun  to  attend 
high  school  in  the  home  community.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Sea  Island 
Bank,  the  merchants  of  Statesboro  and  Savannah,  and  the  city  and  county  officials 
of  Statesboro  and  Bulloch  county,  we  finally  rehabilitated  the  financial  and  physi- 
cal standing  of  the  institution. 

The  founders  of  the  school  had  in  mind  the  double-barreled  aim  of  providing 
for  the  farm  bovs  and  girls  of  Georgia  practical  training  in  home-keeping  and 
farming,  together  with  a  standard  high  school  education.  My  predecessors  had 
about  become  convinced  that  a  student  could  not  accomplish  the  two  aims  of  the 
founders  at  one  and  the  same  time;  and  the  counties  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  bad  come  to  have  reasonably  adequate  high  school  facilities  for  their  chil- 
dren at  home.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  1  had  charge  of  a  school  that  had  served 
its  mission  under  the  original  charter  and  was  ready  to  close  up  or  go  into  new 
fields. 

Being  fresh  from  a  great  teacher  training  college,  and  seeing  the  need  for  a 
college  in  Southeast  Georgia,  1  began  a  campaign  with  my  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  h  ading  citizens  of  Statesboro  looking  to  the  conversion  of  the  school  into  a 
teachers'  college.  The  desperate  straits  of  the  institution  helped  me  win  their 
approval.  The  idea  was  next  sold  to  state  school  officials  and  other  leading  edu- 
cators and  legislators.  With  the  help  of  Senator  I  lowell  Lone  of  Statesboro,  a  bill 
converting  the  school  into  a  teacher  training  college  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  General  Assembly.  (I  still  have  my  first  draft  of  this  document).  The 
story  of  the  labors  of  the  interested  people  in  the  community  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would  take  too  much  space  to  tell,  but  I  must  mention  J.  E.  McCoan,  S.  W. 
Lewis,  Pete  Donaldson,  Francis  Hunter,  Harvey  Brannen,  D.  11.  Turner,  John 
Parrish,  and  Leonard  Rountree  of  Graymont-Summit,  Georgia. 

After  securing  the  creation  of  the  teachers'  college,  our  next  battle  was  to  se- 
cure an  appropriation  on  which  a  college  might  be  operated,  and  to  convince  the 
people  in  Southeast  Georgia  that  we  really  had  a  college.  Undoubtedly  many  of 
the  gra\  hairs  now  in  my  bead  came  from  the  struggle  to  get  through  the  Legisla- 
ture maintenance  appropriations  and  a  special  bill  to  pay  for  an  auditorium  and 
additional  classroom  space  that  bad  been  built  on  the  faith  of  the  three  banks  of 
Statesboro  and  a  number  of  leading  citizens  who  personally  advanced  us  money. 

Convincing  the  people  that  we  really  have  a  teachers"  college  at  Statesboro  has 
been  the  work  of  my  successor.  President  Guy  H.  Wells.  My  final  labor  for  the 
new  college  was  to  bring  to  it  Mr.  Wells  as  Lean  of  the  college,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Trustees  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  1  have  the  joy  of 
a  father  or  an  older  brother  in  the  successes  that  have  crowned  the  administration 
of  President  Wells  to  date,  and  1  predict  for  him  many  more  years  of  usefulness 
to  the  South  Georgia  Teachers  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  V.  Hollis,  E.v-Prcsident, 
South  Georgia  Teachers  College. 


THE  COLLEGE  SINCE  1926 

Tl  IK  writer  came  to  the  South  <  ieorgia  Teachers  College  when  it  was  called  the 
Georgia  Normal  School,  June  i,  192O.  The  college  was  in  its  first  year  of 
operation  since  its  conversion  into  a  iMormal  School  from  the  First  1  hstrict  Agri- 
cultural School.  During  the  first  year  there  were  about  too  enrolled,  most  of 
whom  were  high  school  students. 

K.  V.  Mollis  was  president  when  I  came  to  the  college,  but  resigned  to  accept  a 
General  Education  Hoard  Fellowship  for  study,  soon  after  my  arrival.  At  a 
called  hoard  meeting  the  writer  was  made  president,  and  asked  to  recommend  a 
dean,  and  other  teachers. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  work  which  had  been  done  hv  F.  V.  Mollis 
and  his  Board.  An  act  permitting  the  borrowing  of  $45,000  had  been  put  through 
the  [926  legislature.  This  money  had  already  been  lent  by  fellow-townsmen  in 
Statesboro  and  an  auditorium  and  other  indispensable  improvements  had  been 
begun.  Without  this  act  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  college  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  succeed,  and  much  credit  is  due  those  who  made  it  possible. 

The  work  I  found  immediately  pressing  was,  first,  to  organize  and  begin  as- 
sembling a  college  faculty  ;  second,  the  securing  of  a  student  body  of  college  mate- 
rial, and  third,  the  re-building  of  the  old  plant  into  college  rooms,  work  ably  begun 
by  my  predecessor. 

First,  the  service  of  Frnest  Anderson,  former  superintendent  of  the  Graymont- 
Summit  school,  was  secured  as  dean.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  great  and  friendly 
soul  and  began  the  spirit  of  friendly  relationship  that  has  continued  to  exist  in 
the  institution  between  faculty  and  students.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Ernest  An- 
derson's death  left  the  school  in  need  of  a  dean.  I  secured  the  services  of  Z.  S. 
Henderson  of  Eastman,  (ieorgia,  with  whom  I  had  worked  before  coming  to 
Statesboro.    Me  was  the  same  friendly,  sincere  soul  as  Mr.  Anderson. 

A  brief  statement  of  yearly  enrollments  tells  the  growth  more  graphically 
than  words.  In  [925- '26  there  were  only  17  college  students  and  109  preparatory, 
in  io20-'_»7  the  college  enrollment  jumped  to  129  with  ioo  preparatory  making  a 
total  of  229  for  io-''-'-7-  The  preparatory  students  were  dropped  in  H)-'<)-'^i  and 
that  year  371  college  students  were  enrolled.  Fast  year,  t93i-'32,  there  were  397 
college  students  and  this  year,  l932-'33,  460  have  been  registered.  The  summer 
school  enrollment  has  been  spectacular.  In  \Q2$-26  there  were  244  summer  stu- 
dents; the  following  year  484;  in  io-'.X-'ji;  the  number  jumped  to  029;  last  year, 
1932,  there  were  644. 

In  February,  1928,  the  school  was  admitted  into  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers'  Colleges.  In  1929  the  legislature  changed  the  name  to  the  present  name 
and  the  school  was  given  the  specific  right  to  grant  degrees.  The  four-year  course 
was  already  be  ng  given,  and  in  1929  the  first  four-year  class  with  four  members 
was  graduated. 

In  1 93 1  the  college  was  admitted  to  four-year  rating  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  Colleges;  credits  are  now  recognized  by  most  of  the  Georgia 
colleges,  and  the  college  has  its  application  in  for  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges. 

The  Board  of  Regents  took  charge  of  the  school  January  1,  1932.  Under  their 
administration  a  recent  school  survey  has  been  made  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Statesboro  school  be  made  one  of  the  major  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  college  now  faces  the  future  with  a  surer  step  than  ever  in  its  history. 
Through  the  gift  of  Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight's  library  of  3300  books  the  college 
library  has  been  made  standard.  From  year  to  year  the  faculty  has  been  improved 
and  it  seems  now  the  college  has  as  bright  a  future  as  any  in  the  state. 

Guy  H.  Wells. 
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Original  Bill  Creating  the  College 

Bill  No.  448  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  1906. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  respective  congressional  districts  of  the  State. 

Section  1 — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  cause  to  be  maintained  in  congressional  districts  of  the 
State  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  in  accordance  with  the  further  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Said  schools  shall  be  branches  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, a  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  general  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  shall  exercise  such  supervision  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  unity  of  plan  and  efficiency  in  said  schools. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  deal  with  the  funds  to  establish  and  maintain,  a  sec- 
tion with  reference  to  trustees,  a  section  with  respect  to  location  and  donation,  and 
a  section  concerning  the  support  of  students,  courses  of  studies,  faculties,  and 
work  of  students. 

Bill  Changing  College  From  A.  &  M.  School  to 
Normal  School 

Bill  Number  514  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  1924. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  Normal  School  at  Statesboro  as  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ( Ieorgia. 

Section  1 — Be  it  enacted  by  the  <  ieneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  that  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby 
established  at  Statesboro,  Georgia,  on  the  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  First  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  <  ieorgia, 
a  normal  school  for  teachers  to  be  known  as  the  Georgia  Normal  School  to  which 
shall  be  admitted  white  students  of  this  state  both  male  and  female,  and  without 
charges  for  tuition  therein. 

Bill  Changing  Name  of  College  From  Georgia  Normal 
School  to  South  Georgia  Teachers  College 

Bill  Number  379  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  1929. 

An  Act  changing  the  name  of  the  Georgia  Normal  School,  etc. 

Section  1 — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
the  Act  approved  August  18,  1924,  establishing  the  Georgia  Normal  School  at 
Statesboro,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  from  the  caption  of  the 
said  Act  the  words  "<  ieorgia  Normal  School'1  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"South  Georgia  Teachers  College." 


TO  GEORGIA 

/"^EORGIA!  two  hundred  years  have  made  thee  an  empire,  a  state  whose  songs 
^-^^  of  glory  will  ever  float  from  the  tongues  of  men.  Thy  days  have  been 
flooded  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  thy  nights  have  been  studded  with 
myriads  of  silvery  stars.  Thy  wings  of  fame  have  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  praise 
on  the  shores  of  every  nation.  No  living  poet  can  picture  thy  sublimity;  no  words 
can  voice  thy  splendor.  Not  for  your  rolling  hills  behind  whose  summit  the  ma- 
jestic sun  sinks  in  its  wondrous  beauty  ;  not  for  your  fertile  valleys  whose  golden 
harvest  yields  a  yearly  fortune;  not  even  for  your  stately  pines  that  sway  majesti- 
cally in  the  gentle  breeze;  but  for  your  men  and  women  we  give  you  praise,  oh 
Georgia!  May  we  as  their  successors  to  thy  great  heritage  never  stain  the  honor 
and  purity  of  thy  name — Georgia! 


LEGEND  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE 

THE  Cherokees  and  the  Seminoles  were 
mortal  enemies.  They  were  always  en- 
gaged in  battles  with  one  another.  In  one 
of  these  battles,  a  Seminole  chief  was  taken 
prisoner  and  the  doom  was  torture  at  the 
stake. 

The  chief  fell  seriously  ill  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  no  Indian  would  torture  an  enemy 
who  was  sick.  The  enemy  who  was  sick 
had  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  by  the 
Cherokees  before  they  could  apply  flames  to 
his  body.  I  le  was,  therefore,  carried  to  the 
wigwam  of  the  Cherokee  chief  to  be  cared 
for  in  the  best  way  until  he  had  recovered. 

The  beautiful  black-eyed  daughter  of  the  Cherokee  chief  was  assigned  to  care 
for  the  prisoner.  This  daughter  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  was  said  to  resemble 
the  graceful  faun  in  litheness  and  tenderness.  The  youthful  braves  of  the  tribe 
said  the  "smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  not  more  beautiful  than  the  smile  of  this 
beauti  ful  maiden." 

(  )f  course,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  fell  in  love  with  the  handsome  chieftain 
of  the  Seminoles.  The  father  of  the  girl  never  dreamed  that  so  much  as  a  friend- 
ship had  arisen  between  his  daughter  and  the  enemy  of  the  tribe.  He  did  not 
think  it  possible,  but  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  suspected  it,  and  became  impatient 
over  the  slow  recovery  of  the'  prisoner.  They  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  him 
suffer  the  torture  of  the  stake. 

Slowly  the  color  returned  to  the  cheeks  of  the  lover.  Slowlv  the  strength  re- 
turned to  the  wasted  limbs,  and  the  lovers  realized  that  the  hour  of  his  death  must 
soon  approach.  The  daughter  of  the  chic!  urged  him  to  escape  for  she  felt  she 
could  not  undergo  the  agony  of  seeing  him  tortured.  He  saw  that  safety  meant 
death  for  himself,  if  it  meant  separation  from  her.  He  acknowledged  his  love, 
and  averred  that  he  preferred  death  to  life  without  her.  He  urged  her  to  go  with 
him,  and  love  won.  She  yielded  to  his  persuasive  powers,  and  one  midnight  they 
slipped  away  into  the  darksome  forest  with  nothing  but  the  stars  to  guide  them. 

When  the  Cherokee  maiden  realized  that  she  was  leaving  her  home  and  family 
forever,  she  begged  to  return  to  the  camp  and  obtain  a  memento  of  her  home.  She 
wished  a  sprig  of  the  glossy,  green-leafed  vine  with  the  white  waxen  petal  flower 
with  the  golden  center.  A  vine  grew  over  her  father's  wigwam,  and  although  it 
was  fraught  with  greatest  danger,  the  chief  consented  for  her  to  return.  She  did; 
she  plucked  a  tiny  sprig  and  when  she  reached  her  home  among  the  Seminoles,  she 
planted  it  outside  of  her  wigwam  home. 

The  little  plant  grew  and  blossomed.  The  Seminoles  called  it  Cherokee  rose, 
for  it  was  a  gift  from  the  squaw  of  their  chief,  w  ho  came  from  the  Cherokee  tribe. 

The  Cherokees  and  the  Seminoles  long  since  have  vanished  from  their  erstwhile 
homes  and  glory. 

There  are  remnants  of  these  tribes  living  today;  but  the  old  nations  as  they 
once  flourished  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  gone  to  the  realms  of  traditions  and 
mgs. 

But  the  fragrance  of  their  stories  remains  today  and  may  be  sensed  through 
the  legend  of  the  Cherokee  rose — Georgia's  official  state  flower. 


THE  HISTORIC  SPOTS  OF  GEORGIA 
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.TH<  )L'<ill  Georgia  is  the  youngest  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states,  she  has  more  than  her  share 
historic  spots. 

Yamacraw    Blufll    at    Savannah   heats  particular 
significance  this  year.    It  was  here  that  <  leneral  James 
Oglethorpe  and  his  hand  of  settlers  on  February  12, 
1733,  first  made  a  permanent  landing  on  Georgia  soil, 
spot  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Savannah's 
hipping  district. 

The  Estate  of  Wormsloe  near  Savannah  has  a 
great  historic  interest.  This  estate  has  been  in  the  same  family  for  seven  genera- 
tions since  it  was  granted  in  173:;  to  Xohle  Junes  hy  ( ieorge  III.  Being  almost 
as  old  as  Georgia  itself,  the  estate  has  evidences  of  all  the  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  Thus  it  has  Fort  Wimberly,  built  to  protect  the  Georgia  coast 
from  invasions  by  Spaniards  and  Indians,  mulberry  trees  planted,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  colony  in  the  hope  of  raising  silkworms,  a  Confederate  battery  used 
to  defend  Savannah  in  [864,  a  library  containing  many  rare  volumes  and  docu- 
ments, and  beautiful  gardens  whose  loveliness  could  be  gained  only  by  time. 

Near  Savannah  also  is  Bethesda,  the  oldest  organized  charity  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1739  hv  (  Ieorge  \\  hitetield. 
This  energetic  and  gifted  clergyman  by  his  eloquence 
obtained  sums  of  money  for  the  building  and  upkeep  of 
the  institution  in  various  parts  of  America  and  Europe. 
Although  the  present  buildings  are  not  those  originally 
built,  they  stand  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  struc- 
tures built  by  Whitefield  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Sixteen  miles  north  of  Savannah  is  Mulberry  Grove.  This  estate  w  as  given  by 
the  State  of  Georgia  to  (leneral  Nathaniel  Greene  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  reward  for  his  services  in  the  war.  <  )ne  may  still  see  the  "b:g  house"  as 
well  as  the  slave  quarters.  But  another  fact  makes  it  much  more  important  in 
history.  It  was  here  that  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  while  visit- 
ing the  widow  of  General  Greene.  As  the  economic  development  of  the  South 
and  the  development  of  slavery  itself  was  due  to  this  invention,  the  importance  of 
Mulberry  Grove  cannot  he  ov  eremphasized. 

But  other  sections  as  well  as  the  Savannah  section  also  have  historic  spots. 

Near  Brunswick  is  St.  Simons  Island,  rich  in  early  colonial  history.  Mere  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe  successfully  defended  the  Georgia  coasts  against  Spanish  inv  asion. 
As  his  base  he  used  Fort  Frederica,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  still  seen.  When 
the  Spaniards  made  their  appearance  in  June.  1742,  <  ieorgia  was  less  than  a  decade 
old.  Oglethorpe  with  a  band  of  600  men  was  forced  to  resist  a  force  composed  of 
5000.  By  his  skill  and  resourcefulness,  the  attackers  were  repelled.  (  >n  July  7, 
1742,  a  division  of  Oglethorpe's  troops  made  the  w  inning  stroke  by  completely  de- 
feating a  body  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bloody  Marsh  on  St.  Simons  Island.  Today  a 
marker  stands  at  this  site  in  memory  of  the  battle  which  saved  <  ieorgia  and  possibly 
the  Carolinas  from  Spanish  invasion. 


Other  points  on  the  Georgia  coast  are  rich  in  history.  North  of  Brunswick  is 
St.  Catherine's  Island,  which  was  hefore  the  settlement  of  Georgia  dotted  with 
Spanish  missions.  It  is  more  important,  however,  as  having  the  perfectly  pre- 
served home  of  Button  Gwinnett,  one  of  the  ( Georgians  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Not  far  away  is  the  site  of  old  Sunhury,  a  port  which  at  one 
time  was  the  proud  rival  of  Savannah.  A  few  miles  up  the  Midway  River  from 
Sunhury  is  Midway  Church,  famous  all  over  the  country.  It  was  established  in 
[752  by  a  group  of  Puritans  who  came  to  Georgia  from  Massachusetts.  The  ac- 
complishments of  both  its  members  and  its  ministers  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  worshipped  there,  as 
did  numerous  governors,  United  States  senators,  and  famous  educators.  Ances- 
tors of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  have 
been  connected  with  Midway. 

Near  the  present  town  of  Springfield  is  the  site  of  the  Ebenezer  settlement  of 
Salzburgers.  In  1734  religious  reasons  prompted  these  German  Lutherans  to 
leave  their  native  land  and  take  advantage  of  the  generous  imitation  of  Ogle- 
thorpe to  settle  in  Georgia.  Their  descendants  todav  hardly  without  exception 
are  numbered  among  the  best  citizens  of  the  state. 

In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  state  is  Chickamauga  Park,  the  location 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  crucial  battles  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 
<  >f  the  130.000  engaged  in  combat,  37,000  were  reported  as  casualties.  The  final 
Confederate  defeat  prepared  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  Georgia  and  fall  of  the 
G  nifederacy. 

There  are  manv  other  historic  places  which  might  be  included  in  a  more  detailed 
account.  Thus  the  towns  of  Washington  and  Louisville  are  very  historic.  Mil- 
ledgeville,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  laid  off  in  1804  from  Indian  terri- 
tory. The  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens  possesses  interest  as  it  was  the  first 
state  university  chartered  in  the  United  States.  The  Etowah  Mounds  at  Carters- 
ville  lend  an  element  of  historic  mystery.  They  were  evidently  built  by  an  ad- 
vanced tribe  of  Indians  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 

Thus,  historically  speaking,  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South"  is  surpassed  by 
no  other  state  in  the  Union. 


ROM  the  site  of  the  old  Revolutionary  fort  on  the  hank  of  the  Savannah 


River,  where  stands  historic  St.  Paul's  Church,  have  been  heard  in  times  past, 
the  whistle  of  the  first  steamboat,  the  whistle  of  the  first  cotton  gin,  and  the  whis- 
tle of  the  first  locomotive.  These  three  whistles  marked  the  greatest  events  in  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  March  14,  1794,  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  made  Cotton 
King  of  the  South.  It  was  on  the  above  date  that  Whitney  patented  his  invention. 
Being  a  graduate  of  Yale,  young  Whitney  came  to  Georgia  as  a  school  teacher. 
However,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  abandoned  this  profession  and  went  to  live 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Greene  at  Mulberry  Grove  on  the  Savannah  River 
in  order  to  study  law. 

It  was  through  the  hospitable  Mrs.  Greene  that  the  ambitious  young  man  became 


GEORGIA  INVENTIONS 


interested  in  trying  to  invent  a  cotton  gin.  At  her  suggestion,  he  set  to  work  and 
finally  invented,  alter  many  hardships,  a  crude  machine  composed  of  a  wooden 
cylinder  encircled  by  rows  of  slender  spikes  set  one-half  inch  apart  which  was 
worked  by  hand  and  could  separate  50  pounds  of  lint  from  the  seed  a  day.  Per- 
haps no  other  invention  has  added  more  to  the  life  and  labor  in  the  South  than  Eli 
Whitney's  cotton  gin. 

At  the  time  when  Augusta  was  an  Indian  trading  post,  there  lived  near  this 
spot  on  the  Savannah  River  a  man  who  had  enough  native  genius  to  advance  the 
world's  commerce.  This  man  was  W  illiam  Longstreet,  inventor  of  the  steamboat. 
In  1788,  he  received  from  the  State  of  Georgia  a  patent  on  a  newly  constructed 
steam  engine.  This  w  as  ten  years  before  Robert  Fulton  received  a  similar  patent 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  Longstreet,  who  was  a  queer  sort  of  genius,  worked 
faithfully  toward  the  perfection  of  his  invention  and  applied  to  Governor  Telfair 
for  aid.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Governor  Telfair  or  anvbodv  gave 
Longstreet  the  least  encouragement  or  help.  But  with  faith  in  his  ideas  he  said, 
"I'll  show  them  I  can  do  it." 

Longstreet,  however,  soon  found  out  that  building  wooden  steamboats  did  not 
feed  and  clothe  a  family;  so  he  had  to  apply  steam  to  another  new  invention — the 
cotton  gin.  The  first  Whitney  giu  known  to  history  was  put  up  on  Rocky  Creek, 
a  few  mile^  from  Augusta  at  Phinizy  Place.  This  gin  was  run  by  water.  (  >nlv 
three  years  after  Whitney's  patent,  Longstreet  was  running  by  steam,  a  public 
gin  that  could  clean  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  a  day.    This  was  the  first  steam  gin. 

After  his  perfection  of  the  steam  cotton  gin,  Longstreet  turned  his  attention 
once  more  toward  his  steamboat.  He  was  determined  to  show  his  fellow  citizens 
that  he  could  row  a  boat  by  steam.  The  laughter  of  the  people  was  changed  to 
wonder  as  they  saw  moving  on  the  water  a  curious  craft,  without  paddle  or  oar. 
This  was  in  1804,  three  years  before  the  Clermont  appeared  on  the  Hudson.  W  il- 
liam Longstreet  was  without  riches  and  powerful  friends;  he  could  not  borrow 
other  people's  ideas  and  capital;  therefore,  he  failed  to  make  a  success  of  his 
invention  as  did  Robert  Fulton  in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  next  step  in  America's  commercial  progress  was  the  railroad.  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  across  the  river  from  Augusta,  became  the  terminus  of  the  first 
railroad.  Later  this  line  was  extended  across  the  river  to  Augusta  and  Savannah. 
The  engine  called  "Best  Friend'"  was  the  first  locomotive  made  in  the  United  States 
by  native  mechanics,  for  which  credit  is  due  E.  L.  Mills  of  Charleston  who,  al- 
though not  a  Georgian,  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  railroad  between 
Hamburg  and  Savannah.  About  the  same  time  that  the  tender-hearted  English 
poet,  Thomas  Hood,  wrote  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,  Frank  R.  <  ioulding,  a  student  at 
the  state  University  at  Athens,  invented  the  sewing  machine.  Some  years  after  the 
model  of  the  first  sewing  machine  was  made,  Dr.  (ioulding  was  a  minister  living  at 
Bath,  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  His  wife  was  frail  and  there  were  several  children. 
He  often  watched  the  mother — sitting  at  a  table  with  a  little  silver  bird  holding  her 
work,  as  she  made  garments  for  the  family.  No  doubt  it  brought  to  mind  the  in- 
vention of  his  student  days.  So  Dr.  Goulding  set  to  work  and  made  the  first  prac- 
tical sewing  machine  and  it  worked  beautifully.  In  [842,  three  years  before 
Howe's  patent,  <  ioulding  wrote  in  his  journal  :  "1  laving  satisfied  myself  about  this 
machine  I  put  it  aside  that  T  might  make  other  and  mightier  things."  Dr.  <  ioulding 
lost  fame  and  fortune  by  not  patenting  his  invention. 


THE  CAPITALS  OF  GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH,  settled  in  1733,  naturally  became  the 
first  capital  of  the  Georgia  Colony.    It  was  here 
that  the  governmental  transactions  of  the  Trustees 
were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Oglethorpe  who 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Trustees  ever  to  visit  the 
colonies.    When  the  Trustees'  grant  reverted  to  the 
Crown  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  province  in  1754, 
the  three  royal  governors,  John  Reynolds,  Henry  Ellis, 
and  James  Wright,  directed  affairs  from  Savannah; 
thus  for  nearly  a  half  century  Savannah  continued  to 
be  the  capital  city  of  Georgia.    When  the  Revolutionary  war  clouds  threatened 
her  sky,  those  ardent  patriots,  the  Liberty  Boys,  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
Governor  Wright  fleeing  in  terror  because  of  threats  made  against  his  life. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  provisional  government  directed  its  ship  of 
state.  During  this  brief  transitional  period,  Archibald  Bulloch  was  elected  as 
President  of  the  provisional  government  and.  at  his  death,  Button  Gwinnett  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  By  1778  Georgia  had  fully  established  her  state  govern- 
ment and  John  Treutlen  was  elected  the  first  governor.  Thus  through  the  varying 
stages  of  colonial,  provincial,  and  very  early  statehood,  Savannah  remained  the 
capital  of  <  ie<  >rgia. 

When  the  British  fleet  seized  Savannah  in  1778  as  a  safety  measure,  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Augusta.  Then  when  Augusta  was  seized  in 
1780,  it  was  temporarily  transferred  to  Heard's  Fort,  now  Washington,  Georgia. 
As  soon  as  Augusta  was  recaptured  bv  the  Patriots,  it  again  became  the  capital  of 
the  state.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Georgia  had  the  unique  experience  of 
being  under  two  antagonistic  governors.  While  the  Patriots  directed  their  affairs 
from  Augusta,  Governor  W  right  resumed  his  governorship  after  Savannah  was 
captured  by  the  British. 

The  rich  farms  northwest  of  Augusta  attracted  a  large  number  of  immigrants 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina  and  as  the  population  of  this  section  increased,  it 
seemed  only  right  that  the  capital  should  be  moved.  Therefore  Louisville  was 
selected  as  seat  of  government  in  [786.  Though  the  time  the  capital  remained  in 
Louisville  was  short,  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  Georgia  history  was 
transacted.  The  state  was  exonerated  from  the  disrepute  of  the  Yazoo  Fraud. 
Governor  Jared  Irwin  rescinded  the  act  and  burned  the  papers  in  the  capitol  square 
in  Louisville. 

Due  to  unhealthy  living  conditions,  the  capital 
was  again  shifted  in  1X07  to  the  new  town  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  It  was  while  the  seat  of  government  was 
here  that  the  great  drama  of  Civil  War  was  enacted. 
It  was  in  those  Assembly  Halls  that  Toombs  and 
Stephens  debated  for  and  against  secession  and  also 
there  that  Georgia  cast  her  vote  for  secession  from 
the  Union  and  became  a  member  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  1S77  one  of  the  important  things  to  engage 
attention  of  the  people  was  that  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. Georgians  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
Constitution  made  in  reconstruction  times,  and  a 

convention  was  called  to  revise  it.    This  convention  met  in  Atlanta,  July,  1877, 


and  adopted  the  constitution  under  which  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  now  carried 
on.  At  the  election  the  same  year,  the  question  of  the  capital  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  decision.  The  Contest  took  place  between  Milledgeville  and 
Atlanta  which  Atlanta  won  by  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand  vote,  and  since  then 
she  has  been  the  proud  capital  of  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South.'" 


GREAT  WOMEN  OF  GEORGIA 


Nancy  Hart 


NANCY  HART  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  but  soon  after  her  marriage  she 
mov  ed  to  Georgia  and  settled  on  Broad  River  in  what  is  now  Elbert  County. 
She  was  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  very  muscular  and  on  account  of  her  powers  was 
called  "War  Woman"  by  the  Indians. 

Standing  for  American  independence  in  a  region  that  swarmed  Tories,  whose 
murderous  deeds  never  have  been  and  never  will  be  fully  set  forth,  she  ably  de- 
fended her  home  and  children.  (  )ne  legend  of  her  bravery  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  :  (  )ne  day  a  party  of  Tories  descended  upon  her  and  forced  her  to  cook  dinner 
for  them  and  serve  them.  While  eating  the  soldiers  foolishly  stacked  their  guns 
in  a  corner  and  apparentlv  forgot  them.  Suddenly  Nancy  seized  one  of  the  guns 
and  made  all  of  the  men  stand  with  their  hands  in  the  air  w  hile  she  sent  for  some 
men  to  complete  the  capture.  The  story  goes  that  she  was  so  cross-eyed  that  the 
soldiers,  not  knowing  at  whom  she  was  looking,  were  afraid  to  move. 

When  necessary  she  would  dress  as  a  man  and  penetrate  the  British  lines  to 
get  information. 

Uneducated,  but  intensely  patriotic,  the  memorv  of  her  heroic  deeds  will  live 
as  long  as  America,  and  the  Republic  owes  much  to  her  memory. 

Juliette  Gordon  Low 

Juliette  Low  was  born  in  Savannah.  Georgia,  in  1861. 
She  died  in  Savannah  in  IQ-7  and  is  buried  in  Laurel 
( irove  Cemetery. 

While  on  a  trip  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1911, 
she  became  interested  in  starting  a  girl  guide  movement 
after  hearing  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the  founder  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  speak. 

lu  March,  1012,  she  started  the  Citi  Scouts  in  Ameri- 
ca, and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  almost  totally 
deaf,  she  travelled  over  the  country  organizing  troops  and 
interesting  prominent  people  in  the  movement  until  she 
had  t  1  11  a  firm  foundation. 

As  she  was  married  to  an  Englishman,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Girl  Scouts  be  controlled  by  Americans,  so  she  gave  up  her  active  leadership, 
while  still  retaining  her  keen  interest  in  all  their  activities. 

It  was  only  after  years  of  discouragement  that  she  was  able  to  see  the  Girl 
Scout  movement  really  develop  into  the  splendid  training  for  young  girls  under 
competent  leadership,  which  she  had  visioned  for  it.  When  she  received  the  tele- 
gram from  the  American  head  of  Scouts  as  she  was  dying:  *'You  are  not  only  the 
Head  Scout,  hut  a  Good  Girl  Scout."  she  asked  that  she  be  buried  in  her  uniform 
with  that  telegram  in  her  pocket. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton 

(i 835- 1 930) 

Mrs.  Felton  was  born  in  DeKalb  County  in  1835.  She  was  graduated  from  Mad- 
ison (Georgia)  Female  College  in  1852  and  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Felton  the  following  year.  Dr.  Felton  was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mrs.  Felton  was  the  first  woman  in  the  history  of  the  republic  to  be  sworn  in 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  She  received  her  appointment 
from  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Senator  Thomas 
E.  Watson.  After  occupying  her  seat  for  two  days,  Nov.  21  and  22,  1922.  she 
gave  way  to  Walter  F.  George,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  unexpired  term. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  lecturer  and  newspaper  writer.  She  was 
one  of  Georgia's  pioneer  leaders  in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.  She  did  much 
for  her  native  state  and  will  long  be  remembered  for  her  noble  efforts. 


c 


orra  Harris 


No  Georgian  ever  carried  the  literary  fame  of  the 
state  more  nearly  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
than  has  Mrs.  Harris.  She  shares  with  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris — to  whom,  by  the  way  she  is  in  no  way 
related — distinct  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of  liter- 
ary achievement. 

Mrs.  Harris  began  her  literary  career  in  its 
broader  aspects  on  the  Independent  in  1899.  Shortly 
thereafter  she  contributed  "Brasstown  Valley" 
stories  to  the  American  Magazine;  these  contribu- 
tions attracted  nation-wide  attention,  and  from  then 
on  her  career  has  been  one  success  upon  another. 

"My  Own  Book  and  Heart"  is  more  or  less  an  autobiography  ;  it  is  exquisitely 
written  and  is  considered  by  many,  Mrs.  Harris'  best  literary  work. 

Oglethorpe  University  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  upon 
Mrs.  Harris. 

Moina  Michael 

Moina  Michael  was  born  at  Good  Hope,  Georgia. 
She  was  graduated  from  Georgia  State  Normal  after 
which  she  immediately  took  up  her  life  work  as  a 
teacher.  During  the  World  War  she  was  extensively 
engaged  in  American  Red  Cross  work. 

Miss  Michael  has  the  very  great  and  honored  dis- 
tinction of  having  originated  "Poppy  Day,"  which  is 
annually  observed  throughout  the  United  States  in 
memory  of  those  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  on 
Flanders  Fields. 

It  was  the  famous  poem,  "We  Shall  Not  Sleep," 
which  caused  Miss  Michael  to  dedicate  herself  to  the 
service  forever,  and  to  keep  the  faith  by  wearing  always  a  red  poppy  as  a  token 
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to  those  who  had  "borne  the  torch"  and  as  she  wrote  a  few  responsive  lines, 
"We  Shall  Keep  the  Faith,"  the  idea  came  to  her — Why  should  not  everyone,  on 
a  special  day  each  year,  wear  a  red  poppy  in  memory  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  f(  »r  Liberty  ? 

Thus  this  idea  is  not  only  responsible  for  our  beautiful  "Symbol  of  valor  in 
war,"  but  each  year  nets  millions  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  our  disabled  soldiers 
and  for  the  disabled  World  War  veterans. 

Martha   McChesney  Berry 

Martha  Berry  was  born  in  Floyd  County.  Georgia, 
in  iXoo.  She  was  educated  at  Edgeworth  School, 
Baltimore.  After  her  graduation  she  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Kurope  and  then  returned  to  Rome  to 
make  her  hi  >me. 

As  the  organizer  of  the  Martha  Berry  School 
for  mountain  boys  and  girls  at  .Mount  Berry,  near 
Rome,  Georgia,  Miss  Berry  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  nation  as  a  philanthropist  and  exec- 
utive. 

The  Martha  Berry  School  was  founded  in  1902  in  a  log  cabin  with  two 
pupils— a  boy  and  a  girl.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  into  the  greatest  educa- 
tional institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  is  constantly  expanding  to  larger 
proportions. 

From  the  modest  beginning  stated,  the  plant  of  the  Berry  School  has  grown  in 
value  into  the  millions,  is  far  reaching  in  physical  area,  and  is  composed  of  two 
accredited  high  schools  and  a  secondary  college. 

Miss  Berry  is  an  honorary  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  in  [925 
was  awarded  the  Roosevelt  Medal  for  services  to  the  nation. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  upon  a  visit  to  the  Berry  School  said.  "  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  works  for  American  citizenship  that  has  been  done  within 
this  decade." 

Annabel  Matthews 

From  a  clerkship  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Miss  Annabel  Matthews 
of  Gainesville,  Georgia,  has  risen  to  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
service  of  our  government.  In  1930,  the  senate,  after  a  month's  delay,  confirmed 
her  nomination  by  President  Hoover  as  the  first  and  only  woman  member  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  Entering  the  bureau  in  1014.  she  advanced  by 
studying  law  and  tax  matters  until  in  1926  she  became  an  attorney  in  the  General 
Counsel's  division.  Her  understanding  of  the  complicated  subject  of  double  tax- 
ation is  such  that  twice  she  has  represented  our  government  abroad  at  interna- 
tional conferences  on  this  subject. 

To  those  who  knew  Miss  Matthews  in  college,  her  rise  in  this  special  field 
seems  to  be  only  a  rightful  sequence  to  the  unusual  ability  in  leadership  which  she 
displayed  in  school.  Miss  Matthews  is  one  woman  in  whom  Georgia's  feeling  of 
pride  is  well  founded. 


FAMOUS  MEN  OF  GEORGIA 


George  Whitefield 


GF<  )RGE  WHITEFIELD  is  known  to  Georgians  as  the  founder  of  Bethesda, 
the  first  orphanage  in  America.  A  man  endowed  with  great  talent  in  ora- 
tory, blessed  with  wit  and  humor,  and  idled  with  religious  ardor  was  Whitefield. 
Considered  flighty  and  erratic  by  many  people,  he  nevertheless  was  a  great  leader 
and  teacher  in  the  early  history  of  our  state.  Whitefield  felt  that  his  greatest  serv- 
ice to  ( !od  could  he  rendered  hv  giving  a  home  to  orphaned  children.  He  was 
granted  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  orphanage  by  the  Honourable  Society 
of  England  and  received  contributions  for  it  from  the  patrons  of  various  churches 
at  which  he  preached.  From  the  time  of  Whitefield's  arrival  in  Georgia  until  the 
completion  of  Bethesda,  he  welcomed  into  his  own  home  the  fatherless  children 
of  the  colony.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  idea  of  an  orphanage  was  not 
W  hitefield's  own.  but  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  Charles  Wesley  and  General 
Oglethorpe.  It  was,  however,  Whitefield's  enthusiastic  and  tireless  effort  which 
brought  the  project  to  success.  In  writing  of  this  to  a  friend  afterwards.  Mr. 
W  hitefield  said.  "I  called  it  Bethesda,  because  1  hoped  it  would  be  a  house  of  mercy 
ti  i  many  souls." 

Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  writings  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  perhaps  the  old-time  Negro  of  the  South  would 
have  been  lost  forever.  It  was  no  small  task  to  portray 
so  vividly  his  very  individual  character;  such  fin  ef- 
fort was  made  many  times,  but  it  took-  the  pen  of 
Harris  to  tell  the  stories  that  have  won  such  a  high 
cVT)  \wkP^  ^/a  V  l*'ace  in  Southern  literature.  Mr.  Harris  denied  that 
•■Svb      Hr ^  <2y'll4/)  the  character  of  Uncle  Remus  was  his  own  creation. 

He  claimed  merely  to  represent  in  his  narratives  the 
typical  ante-bellum  Negro  and  to  put  into  that  character's  yarns  only  legends  that 
had  been  handed  down  for  generations.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  or  to  dis- 
credit the  ability  that  was  required  to  paint  the  pictures  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  have  put  in  permanent  form  the  old  darkey  of  slaverv  davs  and  the  stories  of 
Br'er  Rabbit  and  Br'er  Fox  in  which  children  so  delight — a  marvelous  talent  pos- 
sessed only  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Sidney  Lanier 

To  manv  people  the  name  of  Sidney  Lanier  calls 
to  mind  "'  fhe  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee''  and  "The 
Marshes  of  Glynn."  lint  a  closer  look  into  the  life 
of  the  author  of  these  immortal  songs  reveals  that 
he  was  not  only  poet  but  also  musician,  mathema- 
tician, lawyer,  and  linguist.  I  le  was  able  to  perform 
upon  the  banjo,  the  guitar,  the  piano,  and  the  violin  ; 
but  it  was  on  the  flute  that  he  excelled.  Versatile 
was  he  by  nature;  and  yet  nature  gave  to  him  along 
w  ith  her  gifts  a  handicap  that  clung  to  him  through 
the  most  of  his  adult  life  -the  demon  of  ill  health. 
Even  in  spite  of  this  insurmountable  obstacle.  Lanier 
gave  to  the  world  songs  which  will  live  always.  His  work  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  how  an  infirm  body  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  inspired  soul. 


In  speaking  of  early  Georgia  history,  the  Wesley  brothers  must  alwavs  be  remem- 
bered. They  came  with  <  Iglethorpe  as  ministers.  John,  at  Savannah,  and  Charles, 
at  Frederica.  Both  men  art'  regarded  today  as  great  religious  motivators  in  the 
hard,  struggling  days  of  Georgia's  infancy,  bul  the  fact  that  they  did  nol  lit  in 
well  with  the  colonists  caused  them  to  carry  on  their  work  in  England  after  a  yeai 
or  so  in  America.  Their  lack  of  success  might  be  attributed  to  their  youthfulness. 
\\  hatever  the  cause,  failure  changed  to  success  as  the  Wesleys  founded  the  strong, 
lasting  religion  of  the  Methodists. 


Peru  vps  the  most  popular  and  best  loved  figure  ever  known  to  Georgia  was  the 
noble  statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens.  Staunchly  adhering  to  his  own 
convictions,  tearing  dow  n  the  defense  of  his  opponents,  building  up  his  own  argu- 
ments to  impregnability,  Stephens  nevertheless  was  loved  and  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him.  A  fitting  example  of  the  respect  he  commanded  was  his  election  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Confederacy  alter  he  had  bitterly  opposed  secession. 
Stephens  believed  firmly  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  State;  and  although  withdrawal 
from  the  Union  did  not  seem  to  him  the  way  to  settle  the  rising  catastrophe  between 
North  and  South,  he  remained  loyal  to  his  state  and  joined  the  majority  in  voting 
for  secessii >n. 

The  greater  part  of  Stephens"  life  was  spent  in  Congress,  but  he  always  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  of  spending  some  time  at  Liberty  Hall,  his  home  near  Craw- 
fi  irdville. 

In  spite  of  ill  health  which  caused  great  bodily  pain,  Stephens  was  ever  read)-  to 
serve  his  nation  or  state.  Manx  of  his  immortal  speeches  were  made  from  an  arm- 
chair. Only  about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  responded  to  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  at  Savannah. 

Altruism,  energy,  and  patriotism  were  keynotes  of  Stephens'  character.  <  In  his 
tombstone  at  Liberty  Hal!  are  found  the  words  by  which  he  guided  his  life:  "I  am 
afraid  of  nothing  on  earth,  or  above  the  earth  or  under  the  earth,  except  to  do 
wrong.  The  path  of  duty  1  shall  ever  endeavor  to  travel  fearing  no  evil  and  dread- 
ing no  consequences." 


Ix  PHYSICAL  appearance  William  II.  Crawford  has  been  compared  to  Jupiter. 
Atlas,  and  Apollo;  in  ability  as  a  scholar,  statesman,  and  diplomat  no  comparison  is 
possible — he  stands  alone.  Such  was  the  weight  of  his  personality  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  presentation  to  Napoleon  as  American  ambassador,  that  great  per- 
sonage, who  usually  but  slightly  inclined  his  head,  bowed  to  him  twice— a  tribute, 
it  is  said,  paid  to  no  other  mortal  man. 

Crawford  owed  to  himself  the  credit  for  rising  from  a  young  farm  boy,  born 
of  humble  Scotch  parents,  through  the  academy  of  Dr.  Moses  \\  added,  to  the 
Georgia  bar,  straight  into  the  State  Legislature,  and  one  year  later  into  the  United 
States  Senate.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  youngest  man  up  to  his  time 
ever  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  a  duty  performed  by  him  during  the  illness  of  Vice- 
President  Clinton. 


The  Wesleys 


Al  exander 


William  H.  Crawford 


Mr.  Crawford  was  considered  the  probable  winner  of  the  presidential  race  of 
[824,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  his  chances  for 
becoming  President  were  thwarted.  Though  not  totally  disabled.  Crawford  never 
regained  his  beautiful  power  of  speech  or  his  natural  excellence  of  mental  power. 

The  broken  form  of  this  master  man  still  retained  some  of  the  old  tire  and  elo- 
quence as  he  carried  out  his  judicial  labors  as  judge  of  the  northern  circuit  of 
Georgia.  To  his  son,  a  foremost  minister  and  educator,  was  passed  much  of  the 
genius  of  the  remarkable  man  whose  career  was  smashed  at  its  height  by  the  hand 
of  Fate. 


Georgia  has  made  her  contributions  to  literature,  art.  affairs  of  state,  and  ora- 
tory; in  medicine,  too,  Georgia  has  contributed  her  share,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  ether  in  performing  operations.  The  dis- 
coverer of  this  anesthesia  was  I  >r.  Crawford  Williamson  Long,  a  physician  of  Jef- 
ferson, Georgia.  Dr.  Long  came  upon  his  discovery  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  when  he 
returned  from  college  and  opened  his  office,  the  younger  set  of  the  town  enjoyed 
using  it  as  a  rendezvous  for  parties.  Not  the  least  of  their  enjoyment  were  "ether 
frolics,"  where  ether  was  administered  and  the  comical  antics  of  the  subjects  ob- 
served by  the  onlookers.  Dr.  Long  noticed  thai  the  substance  made  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  insensible  to  pain,  and  he  concluded  that  it  could  be  used  satis- 
factorily in  surgery.  1  le  thereupon  put  his  theory  into  practice.  But  so  modest  was 
he  that  the  scientific  world  did  not  know  of  his  performance  until  some  months 
later,  by  which  time  two  other  surgeons  had  used  the  substance  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. The  delay  almost  cost  Dr.  bong  the  distinction  of  being  known  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  anesthetic.  Through  the  work  of  loyal  friends,  however,  proof  was 
finally  established  that  Dr.  bong  was  the  first  man  to  have  used  the  substance. 
His  work  has  been  commemorated  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Jefferson,  and  at  Atlanta.  Truly  deserv- 
ing of  any  honors  received  is  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  stop  human  suffering 
and  who  so  loved  humanity  that  the  last  words  he  ever  breathed  were  directions  for 
tin-  care  of  a  patient. 


THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM  OF  GEORGIA 


The  Regents  are  twelve — one  from  each  of  the  Congressional  Districts,  the  Gov- 
ernor, ex-officio,  and  a  member  from  the  State  at  Large. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board,  as  now  constituted,  is  as  follows: 

Fugene  Talmadge,  Governor,  Ex-Officio,  McRae. 

Hughes  Spalding,  Chairman,  Atlanta,  Fifth  District. 

Cason  Callaway,  Vice-Chairman.  LaGrange,  Fourth  District. 

Sandy  Beaver,  (  iaincsville,  Ninth  District. 

M.  D.  Dickerson,  Douglas,  Second  District. 

S.  II.  Morgan,  (iuyton.  First  District. 

W.  J.  Vereen,  Moultrie,  Eighth  District. 

T.  F.  Green.  Athens,  Tenth  District. 

E.  S.  Ault,  Cedartown,  Seventh  District. 

George  C.  Woodruff,  Columbus,  Third  District. 

W.  Elliott  Dunwody,  Macon.  Sixth  District. 

Marion  Smith,  Atlanta,  State  at  Large. 


Crawford 


STONE  MOUNTAIN 

ONLY  fifteen  miles  north  of  Atlanta  rises  this  huge  mass  of  stone  which  is  one 
of  the  geographical  wonders  of  the  earth.  As  it  is  surrounded  by  an  almost 
level  plain  and  there  are  no  other  similar  masses  nearby,  its  presence  is  unique. 
Stone  mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  solid  grey  granite  and  is  of  such  a  size  that 
statistics  are  startling.  It  is  867  feet  high  and  over  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
Engineers  estimate  that  it  exposes  more  than  25  million  square  feet  of  granite  and 
contains  at  least  16  billion  cubic  feet  of  workable  stone. 

The  mountain  possesses  much  historical  interest.  Its  formation  reaches  far 
back  into  prehistorical  times.  The  Indians  always  held  it  in  great  awe.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  De  Soto  was  the  first  white  man  to  view  its  mass  and  that  he  placed  the 
Spanish  flag  on  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

For  several  years  it  was  proposed  to  carve  a  monument  on  Stone  Mountain  to 
commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Confederate  Armies.  Just  before  the  World 
War,  work  on  such  a  memorial  was  begun  by  ( iutzon  Borglum  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  immensity  of  the  project  star- 
tles human  conception.  The  full  figures  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  Confederate  generals  were  to  be  sculptured  on  the  nearly  perpen- 
dicular side  of  the  mountain.  The  figure  of  Lee  on  horseback  was  to  be  130  feet 
high  and  the  head  of  his  horse  30  feet  long.  The  work  was  interrupted  during  the 
war  but  was  taken  up  again  later.  In  i<;_»4  the  head  of  Lee  carved  bv  Borglum 
was  unveiled.  Then,  due  to  various  disputes  another  sculptor,  August  Lukeman 
was  hired.  In  1928  part  of  his  work  was  unveiled.  Financial  troubles  and  various 
disputes  brought  an  end  to  further  work.  Since  then  uncertainty  has  surrounded 
the  project.  However,  various  proposals  have  been  made,  and  undoubtedly  the 
work  will  be  completed  sometime  in  the  future.  The  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
would  undoubtedly  commemorate  the  Confederate  cause  not  only  to  generations  in 
the  near  future  but  to  those  in  the  future  so  far  distant  that  it  cannot  be  conceived. 

RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  GEORGIA 

THE  principal  occupation  and  hence  the  principal  industry  in  Georgia  is  agricul- 
ture. Cotton  is  the  chief  crop,  although  due  to  diversification  of  crops,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  this  crop  is  declining.  Corn  ranks  next  as  a  crop.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
also  grown  to  some  extent.  New  crops  have  been  constantly  fostered.  Tobacco 
and  peanuts  are  raised  in  increasing  quantities.  The  raising  of  peaches,  pecan 
nuts,  and  sugar  cane  is  very  important  to  certain  sections  of  the  state. 

The  forests  as  well  as  the  fields  furnish  wealth  to  Georgia.  In  the  production 
of  rosin  and  turpentine  the  state  holds  first  place  in  the  Union.  Lumber  is  also  a 
very  valuable  product.  Experiments  are  now  under  way  to  produce  paper  from 
slash  pine  and  thus  make  Georgia  one  of  the  leading  producers  of  paper  pulp. 

The  state  possesses  an  unusually  varied  number  of  mineral  resources,  although 
it  lacks  coal  and  petroleum  in  quantities.  Marble  and  granite  are  produced  in 
huge  amounts.  It  ranks  second  to  Vermont  in  the  production  of  marble  ;  moreover, 
the  quality  of  the  marble  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  enduring  qualities.  C  lay 
products  and  Fuller's  earth  are  also  important  minerals.  Quantities  of  coal,  iron- 
ore,  bauxite  (aluminum  ore),  gold,  manganese,  and  talc  are  also  obtained  in  the 
state. 


Although  agriculture  is  considered  the  principal  industry,  the  value  of  the  man- 
ufactured products  exceeds  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products.  Centering 
around  Atlanta,  Savannah,  and  other  cities,  manufacturing  has  experienced  a 
steady  growth  in  recent  years.  The  chief  manufacture  is  the  conversion  of  cotton 
into  cloth.  The  abundance  <>f  raw  material  as  well  as  the  cheapness  of  water 
power  and  industrial  sites  combine  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  the  state.  The  making  of  lumber  products,  fertilizers,  and  foodstuffs  rank 
next  in  importance.  Cottonseed  manufacture  is  increasing  in  importance.  W  ith 
the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  entire  country,  Georgia  will  undoubtedly  fall  in 
line  as  one  of  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  South. 

GEORGIA'S  FAMOUS  TREES 

GE<  >RGIA  has  many  interesting  trees.  The  most  interesting  possible  are  our 
historic  trees.  On  St.  Simons  Island  stands  the  famous  John  Wesley  Oak, 
which  was  old  when  John  and  C  harles  Wesley  stood  under  it  to  preach  to  the 
Indians  and  early  settlers.  Under  this  tree  the  first  Sunday  school  of  America 
was  organized  by  the  Wesleys. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  Wesley  Oak  is  the  Const  tution  Oak  which  stood 
on  St.  Simons  Island  and  furnished  the  keel  of  the  war  ship  "<  >ld  Ironsides."  The 
tree  called  Constitution  ( )ak  today  is  from  the  acorns  of  the  old  tree.  The  original 
"Constitution  <  >ak"  stump  still  claims  a  spot  on  the  island.  When  the  ship  was 
planned  all  the  American  coast  was  searched  for  the  sturdiest  wood,  and  the  Con- 
stitution <  )ak  which  grew  on  Cooper  Plantation  was  selecteed  as  the  most  suitable. 

At  Indian  Springs  is  the  "Big  Tree."  It  has  large  spreading  branches  covering 
much  ground  and  shading  acres.  Under  this  tree  the  famous  half-breed  chief 
signed  the  treaty  with  the  whites  ceding  certain  lands  to  them,  for  which  he  was 
killed  by  the  Creek  Tribe. 

There  is  in  Jefferson,  <  leorgia,  a  tree  of  unusual  interest  and  under  its  branches 
Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  thought  out  the  method  of  using 
sulphuric  ether. 

Brunswick  is  honored  by  the  possession  of  two  famous  trees.  One  of  these  is 
the  Liberty  (  )ak  around  whose  base  was  placed  soil  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
in  hopes  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  sectionalism.  The  other  is  the  Lanier  (  )ak 
in  whose  shade  Sidney  Lanier,  the  noted  (leorgia  poet  received  inspiration  for  his 
beautiful  poem,  "Marshes  of  Glynn."  No  marble  shaft,  however  tine,  would  be 
so  suitable  a  memorial  to  this  lover  of  nature. 

Georgia  possesses  two  trees  which  own  themselves.  (  Ine  at  Church  and  Deer- 
ing  streets  in  Athens  has  been  famous  for  years  as  a  property  owner.  It  was 
probably  the  first  inanimate  object  in  history  to  own  property.  It  stands  on  land 
that  was  owned  by  Col.  W.  H.  Jackson.  It  has  reached  magnificent  proportions 
and  its  destiny  has  been  left  in  its  own  hands.  Col.  Jackson  before  his  death  re- 
corded a  deed  that  conveyed  to  the  oak  entire  possession  of  itself  and  the  land 
eight  feet  around  it.  This  tree  has  threatened  to  die  several  times  and  has  been 
doctored  by  specialists. 

The  other  tree  which  owns  itself  is  Yarborough  Oak  at  (  >xford,  Georgia.  It 
is  known  as  the  "Prince  of  the  Forest"  and  stands  near  the  (  )xford  Post  Office. 
This  is  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful  white  oak  in  Georgia.  It  is  said  to  be 
over  one  hundred  years  old.    The  base  of  the  trunk  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 


Some  years  ago  the  city  of  <  >xford  deeded  this  tree  to  itself  giving  it  ten  feet  of 
ground  running  in  a  radius  of  the  tree. 

The  largest  tulip  tree  in  America  is  found  at  W  ashington.  <  ieorgia,  known  as 
Presbyterian  Poplar,  for  under  its  houghs  in  i/<;o  Rev.  John  Springer  was  or- 
dained.    This  was  the  hrst  Presbyterian  ordination  in  (ieorgia. 

Georgia  holds  her  trees  dear  to  her  heart  and  Sidney  Lanier  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  all  the  peoples  of  our  state  as  he  says: 

'"(  )  braided  dusks  of  the  oak. 

And  woven  shades  of  the  vine, 
While  the  riotous  noon-day  sun 

(  )f  the  June-day  long  did  shine 
Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and  I 

I  leld  y<  in  fast  in  mine." 

THE  COLLEGE'S  PART  IN  HELPING  GEORGIA 
CELEBRATE  HER  BICENTENNIAL 

THK  South  (ieorgia  Teachers  College  played  an  important  part  in  the  State  of 
Georgia's  Bicentennial  year.  Besides  being  assigned  a  part  in  the  pageant  held 
in  Savannah  in  April,  President  Wells  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  bringing  his- 
torical collections  to  the  campus. 

In  the  pageant  celebrating  the  2COth  birthday  of  the  State  of  (ieorgia.  which 
was  held  in  Savannah  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  the  last  week  in  April  the 
students  of  the  college,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  presented  the  "Evacuation  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians."  This  particular  part  of  the  program  was  in  the  eighth  episode 
and  the  sixth  procession. 

In  1X38.  14.000  C  herokee  Indians  and  their  1300  shoes  were  escorted  westw  ard 
by  Federal  Troops,  and  (ieorgia  was  divided  among  her  citizens,  in  lottery  parcels 
and  the  final  acquisition  of  her  public  lands.  This  was  the  picture  presented  by 
the  ( ollege  students.  The  Cherokees  were  civilized  Indians,  they  dressed  as  the 
whites,  their  manners,  and  customs,  were  as  the  whites  and  they  were  owners  of 
negro  slaves  as  the  whites. 

Besides  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  that  had  a  part  in  the  pageant,  the 
entire  faculty,  and  many  other  students  attended  the  program.  The  students  tak- 
ing a  part  were  dressed  to  depict  the  lives  of  the  Cherokees  as  much  as  possible. 
Suits,  war  paints,  ponies,  wagons  and  other  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  Chero- 
kees made  a  prominent  part  in  the  program.  The  college's  part  in  the  pageant  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Hester  Newton,  Miss  Ruth  Bolton,  Miss  Caro  Lane, 
and  R.  L.  Winburn. 

During  the  year,  in  keeping  with  the  200th  birthday  of  the  state.  President 
Wells  collected  relics  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  placed  them  on  the  campus. 
Rocks  and  stones  from  historical  forts,  homes,  schools,  and  churches  were  brought 
here.  Some  of  these  rocks  and  bricks  were  made  into  fountains,  lily  pools,  and 
walks.  Acorns  from  famous  Georgia  trees  were  brought  to  the  campus  and  planted. 
Shrubbery  and  sprigs  from  historical  places,  trees,  and  grounds  were  brought  to 
the  campus  and  planted. 

During  the  vear  many  (ieorgia  programs  were  given  and  talks  were  made  on 
historical  places,  happenings  and  people.  The  college  feels  that  it  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  celebration  of  the  state's  birthday,  and  with  this  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  built  around  "Georgia,"  history,  people,  events,  places,  and  the  college 
and  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
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